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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 724.] 

Now, in the year 1694, it was with me to go 
to London to the Yearly Meeting; so I went 
first to Dublin, to our National Half-Year Meet- 
ing, where were Friends from every province, 
and many things were under our consideration 
for promoting the kingdom of Christ Jesus and 
his righteous government ; as also for the pres- 
ervation of Friends, both out of the spots, cum- 
ber, and surfeiting cares of the world and things 
of it. The Lord’s glorious power was with us, 
owning our g@tvice and concern for his honor, 
and the glory of his great name, who gave the 
faithful spirit and understanding, that none 
could gainsay; greatly blessing his work in our 
hands, and us in the handling of it faithfully 
with diligence, preferring it before ourselves or 
earthly concerns. 

When the service of that meeting was over I 
took shipping for London, being accompanied 
by about twelve Friends that went with me 
thither to thé Yearly Meeting; also many 
Friends went a shipboard with us, and there 
took leave. The wind favored to carry us by 
the French Ruarstecrs that were then in the 
channel, and @ings wete ordered for our safety, 
so that we took notfée of the providential hand 
of God therein. We landed at Nesson ; some 
of us went to Liverpool, and were with Friends 
about Bickerstaff, at their Monthly Meeting for 
business ; from thence we went to Warrington, 
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and near to it met with the rest of our company, 
and went together towards London, the Yearly 
Meeting there being at hand. 

Near Ridgley we had a meeting at an inn 
where we lay, and there were many people at 
it. We came to London the day before the 
Yearly Meeting begun, where many elders and 
faithful brethren were glad of our coming. So 
I staid in London about two weeks and duly at- 
tended public meetings for the worship of God, 
and Men’s Meetings for truth’s affairs. When 
the service of that meeting was over, I travelled 
northward, accompanied by John Pim, and had 
many large and comfortable meetings in divers 
places. Friend’s hearts were glad, and well re- 
freshed in that visit; for the Lord’s power and 
wonted goodness accompanied us. Some ofthe 

articular places where we had meetings, were 
in Bedfordshire, Hertford, Leicester, Dunning- 
ton, Nottingham, Mansfield, Chesterfield, Stock- 
port and Manchester ; there John Pim: left me, 
and wént towards Chester, intending for Ire- 
land. 2 

Now, being moved of the Lord to turn to- 
wards York, I sent.to Roger .Haydock, who 
came to me at Manchester, and went with me 
to York. As we went we had a meeting at 
Leeds, which was full and large, where the 
Lord’s heavenly presence was with us, and 
Friend’s hearts comforted therein. From thence 

e went to York, and it was Men Friends’ 
Quarterly Meeting, but Women’s Friends’ 
Yearly Meeting, and there were several hun- 
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dreds of Friends from divers parts; the Lord 
was with us, and many faithful Friends were 
lad of our company. . 

There Thomas Trafford met me, and when 
the service of that meeting was over we went 
to a meeting near Halifax ; from thence Roger 
Haydock went homewards to Lancashire, but 
"Thomas Trafford travelled with me. We had 
many largé powerful meetings at Bradforth, 
Roidan, Hardcastlggarth, Massam, Richmond, 
Swadell, Wentzerdale near Skipton, and Edg- 
end Meeting; soto Manchester and into Cheshire, 
and had several meetings of good service ; then 
went into Lancashire to Hartshaw to their 
Monthly Meeting, which was large and power- 
ful. There I met with Leonard Fell; we were 
glad to see one another,. and true-hearted 
Friends were glad of that visit. Thomas Traf- 
ford and I went back to Cheshire, and so through 
Wales to Holy-head, and staid there about a 
week for a passage, then took shipping for Ire- 
land, and landed at the Hill of Hoath, so came 
to Dublin. Istaid the First-day Meeting there, 
and then came to my son-in-law, William Fayle’s, 
and from thence to Mountmelick, where Friends 
received me gladly. 

I attended meetings for the worship of God, 
as they fell in course, and was with Friends in 
managing church affairs, both in Monthly, Six 
Weeks, Quarterly and Half-Yearly Meetings, 
and as the service of truth increased, the in- 
creases of God were multiplied in our hearts, 
and gave us abilities to perform it to his glory, 
our great comfort and satisfaction. From our 
Half-Year Meeting at Dublin, in the Ninth 
Month, 1694, I went to visit Friends in several 
counties, and had meetings, as at Wicklow, 
John Wickham’s, Israel Webster’s, Shellaly, 
Castledermot, Province Meeting, and at Water- 
ford, Clonmel, Kilecommon, and Cashell; there 
several of our Friends met me, and accompanied 
me homewards. 

The First-day of the Second month, 1695, 
I took my journey towards the North, to visit 
Friends, and had a comfortable meeting near 
Castle Jordan; many Friends of our Monthly 
Meeting being with me there. When the meet- 
ing was ended we parted in the tender love of 
God. I went on my journey towards the North 
accompanied by my son-in-law, William Fayle, 
and John Bancroft; the next day we came to 
Old-Cagtle and staid a meeting there; several 
Friends came to it from other places, it being 
their Men and Women’s Meeting day, for order- 
ing of church affairs. The next day we had a 
meeting fifteen miles from thence, near Bally- 
hayes, where were many Friends, and we were 
well refreshed, the Lord’s presence being with 
us. 

The next day we travelled about thirty miles 
into the cotfnty of Armagh, and the day follow- 
ing being First-day of the week, we were at the 
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meeting at Ballyhagan, at which were many 
Friends. We were greatly comforted together, 
and glad to see One another. From thence we 
went beyond Charlemount to visit Friends, and 


had a comfortable meeting with them, then came } \ 


back to Ballyhagam to their Fifth-day Meeti 
and staid there until the Province Meeting, it 
being their Quarterly Meeting both for the 
worship of God and ordering of church affairs, 
which held part of three days, and was very 
large ; so that some Friends said, they never 
saw the like there before. And Friends were 
well refreshed, for the glory of the Lord shined 
among us; his power was over all, and his seed 
in dominion. I was helpful there to Friends, 
in the ordering and managing of truth’s affairs 
in the church, and they were willing and glad 
to be advised, for that the Lord Jesus who called 
me into the ministay, gave me a measure of un- 
derstanding in the ground of church govern- 
ment, discipline and gospel order. The meet- 
ing ended, and Friends‘and brethren parted in 
great love, union and comfort of the Lord’s 
holy spirit. 

Now, the priest of that parish, one Dean 
Reader, had cited several Friends to the Bishop’s 
Court for small tithes, but had a desire to speak 
with two or three Friends, and hearing of me, 
had a mind to speak with me in particular. So 
the morning after our meeting was over, it 
being the Second-day of the week, three other 
Friends, with me, went to his house, where he 
was ready to receive us. We discoursed of 
things very moderately, and at large for some 
hours, about tithes and ministers’ maintenance ; 
his great and chief plea wasthe law of the land, 
and the government that gave it them; and 
when he had used all hisarguments to strengthen 
his plea, and I believe saw they were all fully an- 
swered, he let his argument fall. Then I told 
him [ had one thing more to offer to him, which 
was a law, and a great ones which if 
he would do, I believed it would @nd the dif- 
ference, and that was to do as he would be done 
unto, which ig the royal law of Christ. So we 
left him moderate and loving, parting friendly. 

That day we came to John Robson’s, and 
from thence to a meeting at Lurgan, where 
were many honest-hearted Friends, and the 
Lord’s power and presence were with us, to our 
great comfort and satisfaction. Next day we 
were at Lisnegarvy Meeting, ~ were many 
honest tender Friends, and we were refreshed 
in the Lord, and glad to see one another. From 
thence we came to Ballinderry, and staid there 
First-day Meeting, which was fulljand comfort- 
able. Then to Grange, and rested one day 
with James Greenwood, I being unwell. So 


we went to a meeting near Toberhead, and sev- 
eral Friends from Grange accompanied us. On 
the day following we were at a meeting at Dun- 
claudy, then returned back again to Grange 
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and staid the First-day Meeting there, for the 
worship of God, and also the Men and Women’s 
Meetings for the keeping of good order in the 
ehurch, and had good service for the Lord and 
his truth on several accounts. Honest-hearted 
Friends were glad of my cowfpany and service ; 
so we parted well satisfied, and comforted with 
the Lord’s goodness. 

From thence we went to Lurgan to their 
Fourth-day Meeting, which was large and full 
with Friends and other people, there being a 
marriage accomplished in the meeting that day. 
I spoke of several things relating to that ordi- 
nance of marriage, as the Lord by his power 
and spirit openéd my understanding, and gave 
me ability. It was a heavenly, powerful meeting. 
From thence we went to a meeting next day at 
Hillsborough, accompanied with many Friends, 
and had a comfortable meeting ; the mysteries 
of the kingdom of God were opened in the 
demonstration of the spirit and power of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; his testimony reached the 
hearts of the hearers, and God’s witness sealed 
to the truth of what was declared. 

We rode that night five miles to Tobias 
Courtney’s, and the next day to Lurgan, where 
William Brownlow and William Williamson 
came to meet me, and to take their leave of me, | 
being both ancient Friends. We staid the 
First-day Meeting, which was very large and 
full; many Friends of other meetings came 
thither, and the Lord answered their labor and 
good desires, in blessing our meeting with the 
openings and overflowings of his word of life ; 
it was an opportunity of consolation and sweet- 
ness. After which meeting we took leave one 
of another, in the love of God and comfort of 
his holy spirit. 

Next morning we took our journey towards 
Dublin, to our Third Month National Half- 
Year's Meeting, 1695, in company with Friends 
from the North, who went up to it, where was 
a- great appearance of Friends from several 
parts of the nation, and the Lord’s power was 
with us in the managing of truth’s affairs, both 
ic doctrine and discipline ; the meeting held 
most of three days, then Friends parted in the 
peace of God. 

From thence I went in the company of many 
Friends, both of Leinster and Munster, to our 
Province Meeting at Castledermot, where things 
(relating to a holy discipline) were managed in 
the wisdom of God, and the Lord was with us 
as formerly in such opportunities and services 
which he sanctifies to his people, and furnish- 
eth his servants with spiritual gifts to perform, 
as occasion requires, and according to the 
service of the day. When the meeting was 
over I took leave of Friends, so returned tom 
own dwelling, being ready to answer the Lord’s 
service as it presented, according to my ability 
and gift received. 
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Soon after my return home, I visited Friends 
at Dublin, Edenderry and Movwhtrath, having 
meetings with them‘at each place. Our next 
Provincial Meeting being at the Moat, I went 
thither, where were Friends from several parts, 
and many other people. We had a ale ser- 
viceable meeting, the Lord’s ancient goodness 
being with us; afte®which I went home. 

About this time the parliament met at Dub- 
lin, and we understanding tlie priests were en- 
deavoring to get an act to recover tithes in tem- 
poral courts in such manner as would prejudice us, 
I went to Dublin, where [ met with other Friends, 
and joined with them in service for the ease 
of Friends, laboring with many of the members 
of parliament, both lords and commons, as also 
with judges, to let them understand how preju- 
dicial it would be to the king’s subjects in gen- 
eral, and most of. all to us. They were gener- 
ally kind and friendly ; when I had been con- 
cerned there some time in that service, and also 
in meetings for the worship of God, I returned 
home. 

From thence I went to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing for Leinster at Castledermot, where the 
Lord’s presence and power appeared mightily 
with us, both in our meetings for worship, and 
in Men’s Meetings for truth’s affairs, relating to 
discipline in the church. And having performed 
that service, I rode again to Dublin, in company 
of several Friends; and after some time spent 
there in the service of truth, I went to a meet- 
ing at Edenderry, where a marriage was solemn- 
ized, and many Friends and others were present. 
An heavenly meeting we had, and divine things 
were opened to the understandings of the peo- 
ple. That night I went with my son-in-law, 
William Fayle, to his house, and next day was 
at Ballynolert Meeting, and so returned home. 
Shortly after rode to Birr, in company of some 
Friends, to be at the burial of the eldest son of 
Thomas Winsloe, which being on the First-da 
of the week, many people som to the: ae. 
and also went with the corpse to the gemye ; 
I had good service for the Lord, and ‘his tésti- 
mony was over all, blessed be his name forever, 
who gives abilities by his power and good spirit 
to perform every service he requires. 

From thence I returned home, and about a 
week after went to the Moat, accompanied with 
John Pim and Joshua Beale, to the burial of 
Thomas Strangman, an honest ancient Friend. 
We had a large meeting of Friends and others, 
and good service, both at the meeting and bury- 
ing-place ; the Lord’s power and testimony of 
his blessed truth were exalted, and all seemed 
to be satisfied with what was declared. After 
which I returned home. 

Soon after was our Province Meeting at 
Mountmelick for the worship of God and truth’s 


affairs, in which the Lord’s blessed oe 
was with us to our comfort and satisfsotied af- 
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terwards I went to the National Half-Year’s 
Meeting at Dublin, in the Ninth month, 1695, 
where were many Friends from several parts of 
the nation, and the Lord’s powerful presence 
was eminently with us, to our great comfort and 
encouragement in his service. 

Some time after the meeting was over I re- 
turned home, from whencegafter a short stay 
there, I went to Dublin again, in company with 
another Friend, where the parliament was then 
sitting, and had before them a bill lying, for the 
recovery of tithes, with triple damages, from 
such as did not pay them. I joined with Friends 
in addressing the members of parliament, and 
drawing up a paper in a general way, to show 
what injuries and gross abuses we had received 
and suffered, because for conscience sake we 
could not pay tithes ; and how the said bill, if 
passed into a law, tended to the ruining of our 
substance and families; with other reasons 
against it. And a copy thereof was ordered 
first to be given to the Lord Deputy, Henry 
Capell, then to be printed and given to the 
members of parliament, who readily heard us, 
and seemed very courteous, promising to do 
what they could for us. SoI left Dublin in 
the company of divers Friends, and came to our 
Quarterly Meeting at Castledermot, where I 
met with some exercise by a bitter spirit ; but 
by the Lord’s power, patience and wisdom in 
faithful Friends went over it. From thence I 
went to the widow Barcroft’s, accompanied 
with several Friends, and settled some con- 
cerns belonging to the widow and her children ; 
so returned home accompanied with one Friend. 
Our next Province Meeting being at Mountme- 
lick, I staid until it was over, and soon after 
took a journey into Munster, to visit Friends 
in that Province, accompanied with Joshua 
Northall and some others. We went to Water- 
ford, Clonmel, Knock Graffan and Youghal, 
having meetings in those places, and good ser- 
vice for the Lord, his truth and people. 

From Youghal, we went to Cork, in company 
of several Friends of that city, who came to 
meet us, We staid in Cork five days, and had 
several, meetings, and were at their Province 
Meeting for the worship of God and church 
affairs, and had good service for the Lord on 
several accounts, being well refreshed in the 
Lord, From thence, accompanied by Friends 
both of Cork and Limerick, we rode to Char- 
levil, where we had a brave heavenly ;meeting. 
The glorious mysteries of life and salvation 
were opened by the spirit and power of Christ. 

From thence we went to. Limerick, and staid 
there three meetings, and soto Birr, where sev- 
eral Friends from our meeting met us, and we 
had a weighty meeting there. I went home to 
my house in company of Friends on the twen- 
ty-fifth day of the Twelfth Month, 1695. In 
this visit. we found a godly zealous concern upon 
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before its mild, open, steady glance. 
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several Friends for promoting the close order of 
the blessed truth, and practising thereof to the 
honor of God and g of his people, which 
we were very glad of, and our service and la- 
bor of love was well accepted, in a brotherly 
condescension thereto, under a sense of the 
Lord’s power and goodness that was with us, 
which makes way through all, and gave us sat- 
isfaction and comfort in our journey, blessed be 
the Lord for ever. 
(To be continued.) 


From Country Living and Country Thinking. 


When I see a woman’s soul bent on ignoble 
ends, frittered away on trifling toys, finding 
content and happiness in things that perish with 
the using, I feel, not contempt, not anger, 
but sadness and sore regret :— 

“ The pity of it, Iago, the pity of it.” 

I mourn for gold grown dim, and fine gold 
changed ,—for fields white to harvest, and the 
reapers disporting among flowers,—for a world 
lying in ignorance = wickedness, and the 
power that should raise and redeem it, and fit 
it once more for the footsteps: of its Lord, 
spending its strength for naught. 

O, if this latent power could be aroused! If 
woman would shake off this slumber, and put 
on her strength, her beautiful garments, how 
would she go forth conquering and to conquer, 
—how would the mountains break forth into 
singing, and the trees of the field clap their 
hands,—how would our sin-stained earth arise 
and shine, her light being come, and the glory 
of the Lord being risen upon her ! 

One cannot do the world’s work ; but one can 
do one’s work. You may not be able to turn 
the world from iniquity, but you can at least 
keep the dust and rust from gathering on your 
own soul. You can gather from the past and 
the present stores of wisdom, so that, when the 
future demands it, you may bring forth from 
your treasures things new and old. Whatever 
of bliss the Divinity that shapes our ends may 
see fit to withhold trom you, you are very little 
lower than the angels so long as you have the 
“ Godlike power to do,—the godlike aim to know.” 
You can be forming habits of self-reliance, 
sound judgment, perseverance, and endurance, 
which may one day stand. you in good stead. 
You can so train yourself to right thinking and 
right acting, that uprightness shall be your 
nature, truth your impulse. His head isseldom 
far wrong whose heart is always right. We 
bow down to mental greatness, intellectual 
strength, and they are Divine gifts ; but moral 
rectitude is stronger than they. It is irre- 
sistible,—always in the end triumphant. There 
is in goodness a penetrative power that nothing 
can withstand. Cunning and malice melt away 
Not alone 
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on the fields where chivalry charges for laurels, 
with helmet and breastplate and lance in rest, 
can the true knight exultantly exclaim, 
“My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure,” 

but wherever man meets man, wherever there 
is a prize to be won, a goal to be reached. 
Wealth and rank and beauty may form a brilliant 
setting to the diamond, but they only expose 
more nakedly the false glare of the-paste. Only 
when the king’s daughter is all glorious within, 
is it fitting and proper that her clothing should 
be of wrought gold. 

From the great and good of all ages rings out 
the same monotone. The high-priest of nature, 
the calm-eyed poet who laid his heart so close 
to hers that they seemed to throb in one pulsa- 
tion, yet whose ear was always open to the 
“ still sad music of humanity,” has given us the 
promise of his life-long wisdom in these grand 
words :— 

“True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in thesi'ent bour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect and still revere himself.” 

Through the din of twenty rolling centuries 
pierces the sharp, stern voice of the brave old 
Greek: ‘ Let every man, when he is about to 
do a wicked action, above all things in the world 
stand in awe of himself, and dread the witness 
within him.” All greatness and all glory, all 
that earth has to give, all that heaven can 
proffer, lies within the reach of the lowliest as 
well as the highest ; for He who spake as never 
man spake has said that the very “‘ kingdom of 
God is within you.” 

Born to such aa inheritance, will you wan- 
tonly cast itaway? With such a goal in pros- 
pect, will you suffer yourself to be turned aside 
by the sheen and shimmer of tinsel fruit? 
With earth in possession and heaven in rever- 
sion, will you go sorrowing and downcast, be- 
cause here and there a pearl or ruby fails you? 
Nay, rather, forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those which 
are before, press forward. Discontent and mur- 
muring are insidious foes ; trample them under 
your feet. Utter no complaint, whatever be- 
tide ; for complaining is a sign of weakness. 
If your trouble can be helped, help it; if not, 
bear it. You can be whatever you will to be 


- Therefore, form and accomplish worthy pur- 


poses. If you walk alone, let it be with no 
faltering tread. Show to an incredulous world 
“How grand may be Life’s might, 
Without Love’s circling crown.” 
Or if the golden thread of love shine athwart 
the dusky warp of duty, if other hearts depend 
on yours for sustenance and strength, give to 
them from your fulness no stinted measure. 
Let the dew of your kindness fall on the evil 
and the good, on the just and on the unjust. 
Compass happiness, since happiness alone is 
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victory. On the fragments of your shattered 
plans and hopes and love, on the heaped-up 
ruins of your past, reara stately palace, whose 
top shall reach unto heaven, whose beauty shall 
gladden the eyes of all beholders, whose doors 
shall stand wide open to receive the way-worn 
and weary. es 

Life is a burden, but it is imposed by God. 
What you make of it, it will be to you, whether 
a millstone about your neck, or a diadem upon 
your brow. Take it up bravely, bear it on joy- 
fully, lay it down triumphantly. 





The following Report of the Committee of a 
Special Representative Meeting of Friends 
(Orthodox,) held in New York, 12th mo. 24th, 
1862, appointed to investigate the condition 
and wants of the Colored Refugees in the neigh. 
borhood of Washington, Fort Monroe and other 
places, so fully portrays the condition of the 
Freedmén in those quarters, that we offer it to 
the perusal of our readers. 


Pursuant to appointment, the committee 
[Wm. Cromwell and Benj. Tatham,] have 
visited Washington, Alexandria, Fort Monroe, 
Hampton, Norfolk, and Craney Island, and have 
had full opportunity of seeing several thousand 
of the refugees, of all ages and conditions. 
We received polite attention from all the 
officers of government upon whom we called, 
and every facility to accomplish the desired 
investigation. 

During this engagement, we have met with 
much to interest us and excite our sympathy in 
behalf of multitudes of our fellow-men, now 
passing through painful vicissitudes, in their 
transition from a state of bondage and degrada- 
tion to an unknown future, which, though de- 
veloped in present darkness, and filled with trial 
and sorrow, is yet lighted by hope, and cheered 
and comforted by faith and trust in the wisdom 
and mercy of the Almighty. 

In attempting to describe the condition of 
these people, scenes of deep» imterest which we 
have witnessed, rise up before us; and we feel 
unable to do justice to the subject by a brief 
report. We adopt the form of a narrative as 
the more convenient; and, in order to con- 
dense it within reasonable limits, many con- 
versations and subjects of interest are necessarily 
omitted. 

The present shelter of the refugees in Wash- 
ington is called Camp-Barker. We visited 
it on the 25th of 11th month. It consists of a 
large oblong square, surrounded on three sides 
by huts or barracks, and other buildings, all 
opening within the square; and by a high 
fence on the west side. The entrance is under 
a military guard. The huts, forty-eight in num- 
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ber, are about twelve feet square, and each has 
from ten to twelve inmates. There are also 
several large tents, occupied by old or infirm 
men, and two buildings called hospitals—one 
for men, and one for women. The residence of 
the superintendent is within the enclosure. 

The whole camp is under the care of a super- 
intendent, one assistant, and one doctor, who are 
appointed and paid by government. There are 
also two matrons appointed and paid by the 
Freedmen’s Association of Washington. 

The superintendent reported as follows : 

There were 400 in camp, on the 16th of 
June (when he came.) Since then there have 
come in 3,350—making a total of 3,750. Of 
these 280 have died. The present number is 
from 600 to 650, of whom 231 are children. 
The rest have found employment about Wash- 
ington in various service—excepting about 20 
who have gone North. They generally object 
to go there on account of the cold. There are 
125 sick, all of whom have been sent in from 
other places, except about 25 who have sickened 
in the camp. This place is the general recepta- 
cle for the sick of about 6,000 refugees ‘in and 
around Washington. The superintendent did 
not report the number of births, but they are 
not equal to the deaths. 

The government gives employment to all the 
able-bodied men, at wages according to their 
service, from $12 to $25 per month, and all 
have rations except the teamsters, at the latter 
rate. There are about 100 women, who go out 
to day’s work, returning at night to camp. 
They are said to earn fifty cents per day. 

Apart from the crowded condition of these 
people, and their deficiency of clothing, those 
who were well appeared tolerably comfortable. 
The sick in hospital were in a miserable condi- 
tion. In consequence of necessary repairs to 
the men’s hospital, all the sick were crowded in 
the'women’s hospital. This was ill-ventilated, 
and disgusting in the extreme. Those with 
whom we spoke complained of cold; but the 
state of the air was such that we could not re- 
main in it long enough for intelligent inquiry. 
Some were reported to be in a dying condition; 
and all the circumstances of the hospital seemed 
to us inexcusably bad. The north side of the 
camp was not weather-proof—some of the women 
remarked that “the rain came in like a spring” 
and wet their beds. 

The dead-house contained twelve bodies, 
mostly laid in an irregular heap. Some of them 
lay in their clothes, and the bodies were stiffen- 
ed in various forms. The appearance of these 
gave rise to the most unfavorable conclusions as 
to the care bestowed upon them during their 
lagt hours. Several had been brought in from 
other places, and were carefully wrapped ‘in a 
suitable covering. The interments were re- 
ported to be made by a government contractor, 
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who performed the duty as it suited his conve- 
nience. Sometimes as many as twenty bodies 
accumulated, and femained as long as a week or 
more. 

The neighborhood of the camp was not prop- 
erly drained. There were ponds of water that 
could easily be removed ; and it appeared to be 
wanting in many accommodations necessary to 
the health and convenience of its inmates. Upon 
the whole, we thought the camp sadly deficient 
in almost every respect. The chief wants were 
a good hospital, properly warmed and ventilated, 
and a supply of hot and cold water, with conve- 
niences for washing and bathing, so that the 
sick might be kept clean and comfortable. A 
sympathizing and competent doctor, and a sufi- 
cient number of nurses, could easily accomplish 
this result so necessary to the restoration of 
health. A superintendent who would enforce 
order and cleanliness, and the faithful per- 
formance of duties, could remedy much existing 
evil.* 

We went to Alexandria on the 26th, and 
called on the acting superintendent of the 
colored refugees there, under the Provost Mar- 
shal. He informed us there were, on the 12th 
of October, 1,230 refugees of all ages and condi- 
tions, quartered in twenty-five houses. We 
visited a considerable number of them. One ~ 
had been formerly used as a slave-pen by & 
trader. Although the poor people were un- 
reasonably crowded in the two wings, it was in- 
teresting to contemplate the difference between 
its present and former uses. Then it was the 
entrance into the darkness of hopeless bondage ; 
now the vestibule of hoped-for freedom ! 

Of the number above stated there were 475 
men and 276 women and 489 children; and 
also, of men, women, and children in the small- 
pox hospital, 40. All of these drew rations ex- 
cept 85 men, 56 women and 40 children. There 
were about 100 sick adults of diseases other 
than smallpox, and as many more unable to 
work. 

They are quartered in small rooms, about 12 
feet square, and average from 10 to 12 persons 
in each. They were generally associated to- 
gether in families, and several families occasion- 
ally in one room. We were told that about two- 
thirds are married. . 

All the able-bodied men and women, not . 
obliged to take care of the children, are at works 
The men earn about $20 per month, and the 
women from $2 to $6 per month, with rations. 
There appears to be no precise record of these 
people, except as to the rations, of which an 
account is kept by the commissary. Most of 
the particulars are given from memory. 


* Since the committee were at this camp, Dr. 
Breed has been appointed as acting Surgeon, with 
authority to secure a good assistant pbysician, 
nurses, &c. 
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We did not go to the house in which the 40 
patients with the small pox were quartered. 
The patients were removed to this house when 
the disease appeared. »The poor people seemed 
very much neglected. In one large room 
called a school-house, there were about 120; 
and the fires of wood served to fill the room 
with smoke, while they gave but little heat. 
Many of their rooms were miserable hovels ; and 
the qfiantity of wood allowed for fires was not 
sufficient to keep them tolerably warm. This 
was the chuse of much suffering and illness. 

In the locality called Fishtown, the colored 
people were in the worst condition. The houses 
and hovels were dilapidated and miserable. 
One woman, who had a child in her arms, was 
endeavoring to obtain warmth from a poor 
smoking log of wood. In.reply, she stated that 
she had come from the Rappahannock because 
others came. Her old cabin was very comfort- 
able; she ‘“ hated to leave it because she had 
in it so many things.”” Her heart was with her 
household treasures in the old cabin, and in the 
absence of all these,—with scanty clothing, and 
nothing but a cold and desolate room, filled 
with smoke—the contrast must have been great. 

One man in the same house seemed anxious 
for us to visit his family, in an upper room. 

vIn silence he led the way up the dilapidated 
staircase, and into the room. The poor man’s 
heart seemed full ; and words were not needed 
to understand and sympathize. The first ob- 
ject that attracted attention, was the corpse of 
a youth, laid out near the door, and covered 
with a white cloth. In reply, he said it was 
that of his son, who had died last night. Had 
beer sick about ten days with pains in the head 
and back—suffered from cold—and gradually 
became worse, until he died. Another son was 
lying sick upon the floor, wrapped in coarse 
clothing and suffering from similar disease, but 
knew not what it was. The wife was engaged 
with the younger children near some smoking 
embers, which yielded but little of the needful 
warmth. The scene was impressive and touch- 
ing in the extreme. 

There was here an interesting school for boys 
and girls, taught by two colored teachers who 
had been educated in the North, and who were 
intelligent and efficient. The number of schol- 
ars was 160—half taught in the daytime and 
half in the evening. There were two rooms 
occupied ‘by these schools—one about 12 by 15, 
and the other 10 by 12. The scholars paid 50 
cents to one dollar per month each, and the 
school is self-sustaining. The pupils appeared 
to be well taught, and very promising. . They 
read well, and apparently undergtood figures on 
the black board, although the sghool had been 
in ppesetion onlya few weeks. 

Upon the whole, we regarded the condition 


of the refugees about Alexandria as very far 
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from what it ought to be. In some respects it 
was not unfavorable ; but in others it showed a 
want of attention to the ordinary requirements 
of tolerable existence. They expressed, almost 
without exception, a preference for their present 
condition with freedom, to a more favorable one 
in slavery; because, as they said, they would 
have at least what they earned, and enjoy the 
fruits of their own labor; while in slavery, 
their masters took all and returned them but 
little. 

We were informed that clothing was wanted 
for women and children; blankets, and a few 
pieces of calico and flannel, would be very use- 
ful.* 

On our return to Washington we called, by 
appointment, on the military governor of Wash- 
ington, and described to him the condition of 
the refugees, as it had been seen by ourselves 
that day. General**Martindale listened with 
polite attention to our report, and admitted that 
much of it was new and unexpected to him. 
He informed us that he had held his present 
appointment but six days, and during that time 
had not any opportunity to visit the camp. He 
then asked whether we had any suggestions,to 
make ; and after hearing us fully, assured us he 
would do all he could to remedy any neglect, 
and alleviate the sufferings of the people. 

In the evening. we called on the Attorney- 
General, at his own residence, in company with 
two friends, by whom we were introduced : and 
the next day on the President, and the Secre- 
tary of War. We explained to them the ob- 
jects of our visit, and also reported what we had 
seen in Washington and Alexandria, believing 
that, in the multiplicity of their engagements, 
they were uninformed of the facts, and urging 
the importance of prompt measures to remedy 
existing evils. We were received with great 
kindness; and full approbation was expressed 
of the motives and action of Friends im this 
matter. The President was glad that Friends 
were ready to aid in the relief of these people. 
We assured him he had our full sympathy, and 
that of our Friends, in the cares and responsi- 
bilities which devolved upon him; that our ob-, 
ject was not to add to those cares, but to do 
what little we could towards relieving them. 
We had an interesting interview, and took leave 
of him with renewed interest in his behalf. 

The Secretary of War expressed his gratifi- 
cation with our appointment, and hoped we 
would make a full investigation, as far as we 
could do so; and desired that we should send 
him a copy of our report, together with any 
suggestion of a practical character which we 
might wish to make. He expressed his desire 


* Since the above was written, we have been 
informed that government bas ordered barracks 
to be erected here, so that they will be better accom- 
modated. 
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to do all he could for the welfare and prosperity 
of the refugees, and remarked that he would be 
glad to employ conscientious and competent 
members of the Society of Friends, more es- 
pecially doctors, whom they could recommend, 
as willing to devote their time and talents for the 
benefit of these people. The Attorney-General 
spoke of the questions arising out of the condition 
of the colored people as of the greatest importance. 
He desired the Society of Friends would not 
confine their thoughts to their present physical 
wants, but that they would also direct their at- 
tention to the future welfare of the vast numbers 
in the cquutry, whose condition was likely to be 
changed from Slavery to Freedom. 

We left Washington on the 28th, and reached 
Baltimore in time to take the evening boat, for 
Fort Monroe, where we arrived in the morning 
of the 29th. The provost marshal informed us 
that General Dix was absent from the Fort, and 
on inquiring for C. B. Wilder, superintendent 
of the refugees, we were directed to his office. 
We accordingly called, and found him in a 
small office adjoining the quarters of the refu- 
gees ; it was partly filled with goods, and alto- 
gether too small for the duties of his appoint- 
ment. He received us cordially. 

The number of refugees in this vicinity were 
reported to us as follows: ~ 


Under C. B. Wilder, Superintendent : 
Men. ~ Women and Children. 
200 200 


At Fort Monroe: ----- olf 
At Hampton, and Camp 
Hamilton, and sur- 


. FOundings- -- -- -- -2,500 of all classes. 
Under John Dawson: 
At Fort Norfolk...-.-- 682——12........ Ws sised 246 
Under Dr. Brown :* 
At Craney Island- -- -.. 1,128—-209---.-...- 539---+-- 290 
At Norfolk-....+--..... 794——416.......- BAY cece d 164 
And Bick: - rT Whisctes« 10 
Total-------- 6,054 
(To be continued.) 
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We would again remind our contributors, 
that they must not expect us to return their 
manuscripts. 





Diep, 12th mo. 28th, 1862, at the residence of 
Joseph M. Satterthwait, Rossville, Vermilion county, 
Illinois, Josspx Sonorm.p, formerly of Newtown, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, in the 69th year of his 
age. 

——, on the 4th inst., at her home, West Grove, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, Marcaret Preston, 
in the 72d year’of her age. She was deeply con- 
cerned to walk humbly in the path of duty, and she 
enforced upon her children the importance of early 


* Men and women, over 12; children under. 





faithfulness as the sure prelude to abiding peace- 
She sympathized greatly with the suffering and the 
lowly of every class, and was deeply interested in 
the advancement of truth and righteousness in the 
earth. The last year anda half of her life she was 
rendered entirely helpless by a paralytic affection; 
but although all the interests of time seemed to lose 


their hold upon her mind, still, triumphant over the 


inroads of disease, shone patience, resignation, and 
abounding love. 


. 

Diep, in the city of Poughkeepsie, on the 8th inst., 
Apical, wife of Solomon V. Frost, in the 68th year 
of her age,a member and elder of Oswego Monthly 
Meeting. “ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 
In the death of our beloved and valued friend, we 
feel our loss to be of no ordinary character, her life 
having been one of usefulness, innocency and sweet- 
ness. She was ever ready to soothe the mourner, 
and comfort the distressed, ‘‘ pouring balm into the 
afflicted heart.” The writer of this short tribute to 
her memory, knew her long, and knew her well, and 
believes we may truly say of her “ none knew her 
but to love her.” She filled the station of elder in 
the meeting to which she belonged for a series of 
years, and was truly one of our heavenly Father’s 
own making. As a wife and mother she fulfilled all 
her duties ina loving and sweet temper, ever ready 
to make any sacrifice for the comfort of her family in 
the performance of every kind office. »Her last ill- 
ness, consumption, was protracted, and often attended 
with much suffering, which she bore with Christian 
patience and fortitude. She was sustained under 
all her sufferings by the bright hope that a man-, 
sion in the Father's house, “ not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens,” was prepared for her, and) 
she patiently. waited the “coming of the bride- 
groom,” with certain evidence that the lamp was 
trimmed and burning. As the time drew nigh in 
which the spirit was to be disrobed of mortality, she 
bade all her’ family and friends who stood around » 
her death-bed a last and loving farewell, extending 
the most salutary counsel to her children, and com- 
mending their lonely father to their companionship, 
when she was gone. May her mantle fall on those 
who most deeply feel her loss. Her departure was 
like a holy calm of sweet repose. “She has passed 
death’s portals, she is now an immortal,” yes, one of 
the angel band.”’ R. 


ede 


‘Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when Nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours.” 
—Talfourd. 





Time.—To show the worth of time, God, 
most liberal of all other things, is exceedingly 
frugal of that; for he never gives us two mo- 
ments together, nor grants us a second till he 
has withdrawn the first ; still keeping the third 
in his own hands, so that we are in a perfect 
uncertainty whether we shall have it or not. 
The true manner of preparing for the last mo- 
ment is, to spend all the others well, and ever 
to expect its @@ming: We dote upon this world 
as if it were to have no end; and we neglect 
the next as if it were never to have a beginning. 
— Fenelon. ' 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The readers of igencer may remem- 
ber a school, under ove title, which has 


been in operation part @® each year for several 


years pas Cha Canada West. Our 
friend, t e Ksther deceased, be- 
queathe of money, theantere@ief which 


does not exceed seventy-five doll ear, for 
the education of colored children sexes 
_ in Canada, “ free from sectarian prejudices.” 

Through a letter recently receivedyby the 
Trustees* of the fund in this city, we léarn, the 
last session of the school was closed on the 14th 
ult., having been in successful operation about 
eight months. The number of scholars attend- 
ing wagvabout thirty-one. 

The interest of the said legacy is entirely ex- 
pended in paying the teacher, which leaves 
nothing for procuring books, maps, &. We 
think if this fund was increased by donations, 

in the ed- 


LESSON IN COMPOSITION. 


- A writer to the ork , Observer relates 
Tithe following of te Dr.» y;' alias 
“ Kirwan :” e fs 
“ Dr. Murray pursued his jate course 
at Williamstown, during the j y of the 
acute and accomplished critic; gy. Dr. Griffin. 
In his fourth year he was brought into more 
immediate contathwith the venerable President, 
whose duty it was Wexamine and crititise the 
written exercises of Whe graduating class. Dr. 
Murray, when a young man, and even down to 
the day of his last illness, wrote a free, round 
and beautiful hand—and his exercise at this 
time, which was to undergo thescrutiny of his 
venerated preceptor, had been sprepared with 
ulicommon neatness and accuraéy. Dr. Griffin 
Was accustomed to use a quill pen, with a very 
broad nib. ' 
“ Introduced into his august presence, young 
Murray, with becoming diffidence, presented 
his elegantly written piece for the ordeal. The 
discerning eye of the President passed quickly 
over the first sentence, and with a benignant 
look, Thegurned to his pupil, and said in his pe- 
culiar way : ou 
“Murray, what do you mean by this first 
sentence ?” 
‘Murray answered, blushingly‘I mean so 
and so, sir.’ te al geal” 
«Then say.30; Murray,’ 
* The Trustees of the above fun 


Moore, 311 Spruce 8t., and. gi. T 
Spruce Street. ‘ 3 
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time drew his pen through line after line, 
striking about one-third of it. 

“ Having carefully read the next sentence the 
venerable criti¢ again inquired : 

“¢ Murray, what do you mean by this?” 

“‘ He tremblingly replied : ‘ Doctor, I mean 
so and so.’ 

“Please just to say so,’ striking out again 
about one-half of the beautifully written page. 

“Tn this way, with his broad. nib, (which . 
made no clean mark) he proceeded to deface 
the nice clean paper of the young collegian, so 
that at the close of the exercise, the erasures 
nearly equalled all that remained of the care- 
fully written manuscript. 

“This trying scene was not lost upon young 
Murray. He considered it one of the most im- 
portant events of his college course.: It taught 
him to think and write concisely ; and when he 
had anything to say, to say it in a simple, direct, 
and intelligible manner. 

“ Tndeéd, much -that distinguished him as 
one of our most vigorous and pointed writers, 
may be attributed tgpthat early lesson, ‘ Say so, 
Murray.’” e : 


oe 
From the London Quarterly. 
GEYSERS, OR BOILING SPRINGS OF ICELAND. 


Of natural Icelandic¢ curiosities those most 
generally known are the Geysers, or boiling 
springs. Let us start dt once upon a visit to 
them, and trust to our good fortane to find them 
in action. Away we journey over a hard, dry, 
barren waste, down a furious and steep chasm, 
descended by many a free-born peasant-legisla- 
tor of the country on his way to the old parli- 
ament. Now we find ourselves ina broad alle 
of perfectly level sward, running right and left 
past the bottom of a narrow natural staircase. 
It has been formed by the splitting of a vast 
field of lava, which covers the country, and 
which has been rent perpendicularly to the 
depth of about one hundred and eighty feet. 
The fissure thus created is perfectly straight 
for a length of about three miles. Keeping 
along the level sward, as if we trod the@ry moat 
of some mighty fenced city, we are astonished 
to descry a river bursting with a lofty fall over 

hat might r nt the left-hand rampart. 
More strangely still, it seems to rush towards 
us, and to threaten to overwhelm us, with a 
resistless flood. Yet, after bounding on for a 
few hundred yards bet the rocky walls, it 
suddenly leads into oy pool, “and then, 
making a sharp turn to the left, dashes into a 
cataract, finally expanding into a broad river, 
and then sweeping on into a lake. Such is the 
famous and eccentric river Oxeré. 


To secure immediate presence when les 
semis in eruptive m@od, tents must be pi 


| nage to it; and our tent in particular shall be 
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, only about twenty yards away from it. True, | pipe or tube is often undisturbed-by the yiolent — 
¢ so close an encampment to an unquiet neighbor | commotiens4 n in its? uppempor- 
brings its appropriate penalties. Night comes near the bottom 
on, and men require repose, while the Geyser others placed near 
requires none. Evermore it boils and rumbles | the surf mn out to a great 
all the dark night long} over boils the water,| hight. Thé most a theory, is, that the 
and down it pourselong the mound which in| mechanie® force of ser agisae from the 
daylight appears to consist of stone iflowers, | i va n exces- 
the petrified growth of ages of ebu f. At mtute; in the © parts of 
~*~ f ganytime in the night this may take place, so re loud detonations ing an 
' ee “that we must sleep with an eye as well as an ear i probably. cadused by the suddén, yy 
'  .,@pen, and be ready to jump up at a moment's n of large*vaporous’ bubbles, upon © 
, Warning to see it exhibit its forces, as'well ga} thei ting near the surface with a cooler ™ 
the gloom will permit. Not very refrestem water. These are abortive exuptions, 
this night’s interrupted repose ; and as soon 88 propagate themselves beyond the,” 
day dawns we may as well be up and look in-| pointof their origin, because of the low. tem- © 
quiringly at the great boiler. The subterra-| pggtgire of the column,and they are very fre--, 
nean thunderings wax loud; but there is no|qué@ The tube:is the natgral cyligder or 
lofty outburst as yet. There are frequent}steampipgin which the boil Mprocess goeson. 
threats, but no fulfilment. The sound.is like When tip: basin of the Geyser becomes dry, as 
that of a heavy cannonade heard at a.distasce. | it doog immediately after an eruption, owing to 
Such ebullitions genegally last frouflite to ‘ten | theptett biiiesiplwod, the titbe is. almost en- 
minutes, and then sulgide, unless a great erup-| ti er bpgherséon pivery 
tion takes place. After w&jting the whole day ChnFacte rine 
in often-defeated expect at last, at éight y whole 
o’clock in the evening, as we stand’ upon Whe 
very edge of the basin, sevéral reports louder 
than usual are heard. Now the water immedi- 
ately over the long nat¥ul pipe in the contekp, 
of the basin suddenly rises toa height of three Fa 
or four feet, and then at once sinks down again, 
butonly to rise highersafterward thas before. 
It continues alternately rising and sinking, as 
ifthrown up by a succession of powerful jerks; 
uatila thick column of water shoots up to a i quili idly 
hei of about twenty feet, and then, rising} onseq nen ce of 
igher and higher, separates into several distinct ‘arg i ! i evolved, the 
jets” These keep falling back into the basin, dvérflow the 
from which they are instantly thrown up again, | basin” Then, inthe pr t 5 
thus producing géayery, pleasing effect. At| they digninish’the pressure atthe boiling-point 
lemgth, having regéhed a-height of eighty or| below; when the-excess* of* temperature: above 
eighty-five feet, the waiter segms. to.remain sta-| the boiline“point is-akepce applied to the gen- 
tionary at that elevation for pout on¢é minute. | eratiog of stegth. | being generated; the 
Now it slowly subsides into its», hasin: agaity| column is.foréed highetfar dibecquantly, 
though not without several, struggles. This|:preseure is lessened, thereby® Metin deve lopimmn 
eruption has lasted for five or emEVnUles, while} more steam ‘beneath, which, aftergi few cony; 
we a een standing upen the; very ie of | sixe efforts, overpowers the, remaining bod 
the basi. We have done se,mgithimpunity, as water,‘and impéls itapward with the well-known 
the wind had sufficient force to,@@rry, the steam | ¥iolen@e of steam. A succession of explosions 
away from us while we stood updm. the. windaiis thus produced, whilgifhie state of the atmos- 
ward side. . os@ppheric pressure atthe @ireswill modify the as- 
This one is called, par excellence, the Gr ts of the water. hip i cause 
Geyser, and it has‘for many years agtracted the | thait-irregeitl heights and duration gene 
fattention of visiters. Geologists, chemists, | ally limita . to five or six mingites.” 7¥ 
\ahd common mend pe rouhd this| in contact} the atmosphere, the water is 
iling crater, ai@ have experimented and a portion falls’ back nto the 
dupon the real causes of its extraory the tube, which again gradé 
vaction. In the opinion of some, a sub. heb 
‘ealdron acts as a steam-boiler, and 
the vapor which issues at the surfage 
* But in oppesition to this theory, 
athe “been shown that the lower part of dhe 
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“age of the Geyser. If we place a bunch of height of seventy feet. The great body of the 


grass under a small fall, where the bulk of ,the 
ejected water drain away from the Geyser basin 
into the river, we shall find that in twenty-four 
hours it gathers a coatimgeof silica of about the 
substance of a thin sheetsof paper. This isthe 
unit for céheslationiptkgpat three hundred 
such sheet#i#@make an itteh in thickness, and 
then, the height of the tube being found to be 
seven hundred and sixty-two inches, we may 
nfer its total age to be one thousand and twenty- 
ix ‘years. - Such is the patural mode of num- 
bering its years,and this may be negatively 
orroborated from history ; for we find no notice 
his striking natural phenomenon nine hun- 
nd ~T a years ago, that is, in the 
days of Icelandic colonization, as we cer- 
y should have done had it then existed. 
But the tube was then only three feet deep, 
while four handred and tweéfity,six years after- 
‘ ward, when the tube must have become twenty- 
six feet deep, and its eruptiops proportionably 
remarkable, mention js made of it; and from 
that time to the present it has gone on gather- 
ing flint and fame, ejecting water and attracting 
itors. 
Yet the height of the ascending column ap- 
rs‘to diminish in the course of time. We 
d that in Olafsen and Paulson’s time the 
= water was carried to the height of nearly three 
“hundred and sixty feet- When -seen by Van 
Troil in 1772, it rose to ninety-two, feet. In 
1789,.Sir John Stanley found the highest jet 
observed by his company to be ninety-six feet. 
In 1809, Hooker thought the jet rese to upwards 
of one hundged feet ; and in 1810, Sir George 
Mackenzie stated ninety feet to have been about 
the extreme height. We may assume one hun- 
dred feet to have been the extreme height about 
this period, with an interval of thirty hours be- 
tween the outbursts. In the year 1815, the 
jets averaged eighty feet in height, with intervals 
of six hours. Since that time violent eruptions 
have seldom occurred more frequently than once 
in thirty hours, and they seldom exceed seventy 
* or eighty feet in height. Inthe year 1818 Dr. 
Henderson published his Journal of a Residence 
in Iceland, and states that he ascertained (pro- 
bably imithe year 1814) the pipe of the Great 
Geyser to be twénty-eigh¢ feet in perpendicular 
depth, with a general diameter of from eight to 
ten feet. He witnéssed an eruption, and de- 
scribes, te water as rushing out of the pipe with 
amazing velocity, aud as projected by irregular 
jets. into the atmosphere, and surrounded by 
uwmense volumes of steam. The first four or 
five jets were inconsiderable, and did not ex- 
ceed fifteen of twenty feet in height. They were 


followed by about fifty feet, which was 
succeeded, F-ewo or three considerably lower 


aa came the last, ékeeeding all 
the othcT# im grandeur, and’rising at least to the 


é A 








columno, which was at least ten feet in diameter, 
rose perpendicularly, but was divided into a 
number of curved branches, while several smaller 
spoutings were severed from it and projected 
obliquely. On the cessation of the eruption the 
water sank back immediately into the pipe, hut 
rose again in a moment to about half a foot above 
the orifice, where it remained stationary. The 
temperature was at the time 183° of Fahrenheit, 


about twenty degrees less than at any period ” 


while the basin was filling—an obvious result 
of the cooling of the water during projection 
into the atmosphere. 

Amusement may mostly be calculated upon 
by cooking joints or boiling eggs in another hot 
spring called “Stroker,” that is, the Churn, 
which will churn any thing offered it; but the 
muddy state of the water caused by the turf or 
sods thrown in spoils the effect of the continu- 
ous jets: A-turbid column darts into the air, 
perhaps for sixty or seventy feet, bearing up 
with it all the unwholesome food with which the 
throat. of Stroker has been crammed. The 
masses thus injected by visitors acts like the 
shutting of the safety-valve in a steam-engine, 
when the steam, not having a proper vent, 
collects rapidly, and suddenly drives out the 
encroaching waters, and shoots the obstructions 
into mid-air with, the velocity of a ‘missile from 
agun. Often, indeed,the column is illuminated 
by a beautiful iris, which diminishes the ugli- 
ness ofthe muddy stream, and adds glory to the 
spectacle. 

If it be asked, Whence comes all the water 
for these huge “boiling fountains? we 5 
From the drainage of the hills around, wei 


must occasion a considerable influx. 


The whole 
silicious deposit extends for nearly five miles in™ 


length, and three quarters of a mile in breadth, 
at an elevation of about three hundred and 
eighty feet hove the coast-line. The Geysers 
lie toward the northern extremity of this, jast 
deposit, and perhaps others may be developed 
in the course of centuries. .An old peasant in- 
formed Henderson, that at one time, it point of 
height, the jet or spring called the Old Stroker 
rivalled the Geyser ; but that, immediately after 
an earthquake in 1789, it greatly diminished, 
and became entirely tranquil in the course of a 
few years. The same ‘year Stroker that now is, 
which bad not before attracted any particular 
attention, began to erupt, and throw up water 
and steam toan amazing height. This perfeotly 
coincides with several o ations made by 

John Stanley, in his A of the Hot Springs 
of Iceland, where he says: “One of the most 
remarkable of these springs threw out @ great 


quantity of water, and from its continual noise ~ 


we named it the Roaring Geyser. The 
tions of this fountain were incessant. 
water darted out with®fury every four or five 


offs 
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with the eruption it deposited. The jets were 
from thirty to forty feet in height. They were 
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minutes, and covered a great space of ground Then shall the artful foe no more proclaim his 


Fa 


feast of blood, 
The savage power shall disappear, awed by the 
holy calm, 


shivered into the finest particles of Spray, and | Until the wolf, subdued, lies down beside the gentle 


surrounded by great clouds of steam.” 





THE PEACABLE KINGDOM. 


Welcome again old winter with thy calm-and placid 
hue, 
The ground so white beneath our feet, and the sky 
above so blue, 
But the sun looks down so wearily upon the sober 
earth 
Methinks I see a shadow pass o’er every sign of mirth. 
A few bright things are lingering yet, though Au- 
tumn days have fled, 
Asif to catch what fleeting grace thou still hast 
power to shed ; 
And nature draws a deeper sigh—but ’tis a sigh of 
love, 
As if she longed to see our earth ‘more like the 
world above— 
And all God’s works are beautiful—and all were 
happy still 
Ifman, the crowning work of all, would do his 
Maker’s will. 
But oh! he has been recreant while God has been 
so good, 
And the pall of woe hangs o’er him—and the earth 
is moist with bloed. 
But why should sorrow ever come where reason holds 
her feasts, 
Because, alas! the heart becomes aden of unclean 
beasts ; 
The slimy serpent creepeth there with death-enven- 
omed sting, 
And there he coileth unopposed to make his fatal 
spring. 
From thence we hear the howling of the wolf in 
search of prey, 
And there we see the leopard, while the lion stands 
: at bay 
Mesdiraction goés before them as they fiercely vent 
their rage, 
And they glory in their savage strength, their deadly 
wars to wage, 
While the beautiful—the gentle—the lamblike in the 
soul 
Is driven by these passions, or crushed by their 
control. 
O whence shall rise the courage their stubora power 
to face, 
Or ~ shall we be strengthened to bind them to their 
ace ? 
Not ‘til that tender little child, sent from his place 
above, 
Clothed in his robes of innocence and crowned with 
perfect love, 
Shall chase each dark suspicion, shall bid each 
doubt be still, 
Shall rule o’er every passion and lead’ them at his 


will, 
Shall come to rule supremely within each human 
breast ; 
0 at then shalksorrow cease and man be truly 
est. 
The child shall fearless put his hand upon the ser- 
pent’s den, 
gProclaiming peace to all the earth and glad good- 
*% will to men. 
Then shall deception ceasagto live—detraction find 
no food, 


S 


lamb, 
And the fierce lion, tamed by love, shall heed the 
heavenly law, 
And casting by his warlike pride, shel with the ox 
eat straw. 
A. H. B. 


———— 0 


CREDO NON OPINOR. 


I asked a perfect creed ! 
Oh that to me were given 

The teaching that leads none astray— _ , 
The scholarship of heaven ! 


Sure wisdom and pure light, 
With lowly, loving fear; 

The steadfast, ever-looking eye, 
The ever-listeging ear ; 


Calm faith that grasps the word 
Of Him who cannot lie; 

That hears alone the voice divine, 
Though crowds are standing by ; 


The one whole truth I seek, 
In this sad age of strife ; 

The truth of Him who is the Truth, 
And in whose truth is life ; 


Truth which contains true rest ; 
Which is the grave of doubt ; 

Which énds uncertainty and gloom, ‘ 
And casts the falsehood out. 


O True One, give me truth ! 
And let it quench in me 

The thirst of this long-craving heart, 
And set my spirit free. 


O Truth of God, destroy 
The clouds, the chain, the war ; 
Dawn to this stormy midnight be, 
My bright and morning star ! 
— Bonar. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE MODERN JEWS. 


[The magazine, Once a Week, contains in one 
of its late numbers an interesting sketch of the 
peculiar customs of the modern Israelites. We 
extract a few of its passages for the benefit of 


readers to whom those customs are unfamiliar:] % 


THE STAGES OF LIFE. 


On the eighth day after the birth of the 
Jew, he is taken to the he syne e by biseher 
accompanied by a godfather, for 
If the infant happens to bew first-born son, he 
is, according to Jewish jurisprudence, the prop- 
erty of the ‘Cohen (who is supposed #6 be a de- 
scendant of the house of Aaron, but has no longer 
any priestly functions to perform, ) and must be 
redeemed on the thirtieth day after his birthy 
therefore certain ceremonies take place, during 
which the father tenders the figurative sum of 
five skekels to the Cohen, who aggepts them asa 
ransom. 

Until he attains his thirteenth year, the 


Jew is entirely under the control of ‘his, ther 


or circumeisiony {™ 


. 


a 
4 
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his and mother, who are supposed to be account- 
able for all the sins he may commit up to that 
the riod ; but their responsibility ceases on the 
Sabbath day succeeding his thirteenth birth- 
ntle day, when a ceremony akin to that of confirm- 
the ation takes place. The boy is called up tothe 
reading desk in the synagogue, andis required 
ox to read a portion of the law. If he cannot 


read, the chagan, or minister, does it for him, 
after which the father places his hands on his 
_son’s head, and solemnly renounces his account- 
@ ability for his future actions. 
The next important step in his career is his 
betrothal, which usually takes place at an early 
, in accordance with the recommendation of 
ewish law. A number of friends being 
mnt, the Kenas, or bond inflicting a penalty on 
"gener party who shall be guilty of a breach of 
~ the agreement, is read, after which a cup is 
broken, as a ratification of it¢ provisions, by the 
parties concerned. The marriage, follows the 
betrothal, it may be six or twelve months after- 
wards, or more. . 
Due notice having been given at the syna- 
gogue, the minister, on the Saturday eve pre- 
ceding the day fixed for the marriage chants 


-some sentences referring to the approaching 
© event, and the next day the intended bridegroom 
"yeas to appear in the synagogue and have cer- 


in portions of the law read over to him, and 
pay any arrears he may owe the congregation. 

The way in which the parties spend the morn- 
ing in their respective dwellings on the wed- 
ding-day resembles, I suppose, the manner in 
which it is employed by Gentiles on similar oc- 
casions ; those who rightly realize the awful na- 
ture of the ceremony they are about to perform, 
spend the hours in fasting and reading the ser- 
vice prepared for the day of atonement. As 
soon as the clock strikes the appointed 
hour, two men present themselves before 














4 


me the bridegroom, and carry him off to the syn- 
the agogue, where he meets the bride, whom two 
Ne J female friends have brought there with her head 
of enveloped in a veil. The same persons place 
be the two principal performers facing each other 

under a silk or velvet canopy supported by four 

. long poles; the shamas, a kind of curate and 
£ clerk Gombined, brings a glass of wine, which 
~~ he s to the Rabbi, who thereupon offers up 
ha : a short blessing, and ‘then gives the glass of 

- a wine to the bridegroom, who tastes it and passes 
e it to the bride, who does likewise. 

*% The bridegroom then takes the ring from his 
Me pocket and places it upon the finger of the 
ia bride, saying after the Rabbi (in Hebrew) as 

+ he does so: “ Behold! thou art betrothed unto 
oe me with this ring, according tothe rites of Mo- 
= ses and Israel.” The Rabbi then reads the mar- 
oa riage contract, which is written in Chaldee, and 
ie is not understood by the parties concerned, who 





therefore take it on trust; after this the chasan 
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takes a glass of wine, and pronounces a form of 
words longer but similar to that pronouneed by 
the Rabbi; the wine is given to the bride- 
groom and bride, and an empty glass having 
been placed.at the feet of the former, he stamps 
upon it and breaks it, whereupon all present 
wish him mazel tov (good speed,) and the cere- 
mony is at an end. 


If the newly married Jew has a proper sense 


of his religious duties, one of his first proceedings, 
on taking possession of his domicile, is to pre- 
pare amezuzah. This is a tube nailed to the * 
door-post, and contains astrip of parchment, on 
one side of which is inscribed one of the names 
applied to theupreme Being, and on the other, 
from the 4th to 9th verse of the 6th chapter 
of Deuteronomy, and from the 13th to the 21st 
verse of the llth chapter of the same book. 
A similar tube is fastened to the jambs of the 
other doors in the house ; and the Jew who is 
a strict observer of the old customs of his fore- 
fathers never leaves his house for the first time, 
daily, without touching the mezuzah with his 
lips, or bending his head to it as he passes from 
room to room. 


DEATH AND BURIAL, 
The Jew has no reason to complain of lack 


of seasons for rejoicings, but days of mourning 


and sorrow visit him as well as his Gentile breth- 
ren; but the manner in which he mourns for the 
dead is different as regards certain forms from 
that of the latter, who simply buries his grief 
in his own heart, and suffers it to exhibit itself 
as little as possible. The coffin is of the sim- 
plest construction, and before the lid is placed 
upon it, a little earth, brought from Jerusalem, 
is put in. The nearest relatives of the de- 
ceased approach in succession, and request par- 
don of the deceased for any offence they may 
have given him in his lifetime, and a favorable 
recollection of them in the world to which he 
has departed. The Rabbitken makes aslight cut 
in the upper part of the garments of each 
mourner, and tears it slightly, and this rent 
must not be sewed up till after a certain num- 
ber of days. 

No woman is allowed to accompany the corpse 
to its last resting-place, so that the wailing of 
women which has chilled the heart of every 
traveller in the East, and which may be heard 
even in those islands at the antipodes where 
scarcely a European has set his foot, is never 
heard here now. 

A singular custom is sometimes observed on 
occasions when there have been several deaths 
in the family within a short period. A padlock 
is locked and placed in the grave and the key 
thrown away, the object being to delay the en- 
trance of death into the house for a longer pe- 
riod. ) 

The seven days which succeed the funeral of 
a Jew are given up entirely to mourning, Un- 


“., 
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washed and with naked feetii#he mourner sits 
upon the bare ground in a room open to-all 
comers; not even a change of dress is permitted ; 
and the only consolation which the afflicted can 
have during this period is derived ffom the pe- 
rusal of religious books which cheer them with 
the hope of meeting the deceased hereafter. 
When they visit the synagogue, during the 
continuance of these days of mourning, a touch- 
ing reception is given them bythe congregation, 
who all rise as they enter, and make a move- 
ment ‘towards them, the Rabbi uttering a short 
prayer that they may be comforted. Business 
may be attended to after the lapse of the seven 
"days, but no amusement may be@Pdulged in for 
thirty days thereafter ; and if the mourning be 
for a father or mother, this rule is to be observed 
for a year. 
DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE SEXES. 


In everyday life the sexes are as much on 
equality as among other civilized people, but in 
religious matters the case is slightly different. 
It is in acknowledgment of this difference that 
the Jew is taught to offer up the following short 
thanksgiving along with his daily prayers : 
“ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, king of the 
universe, who hast not made me a woman.” The 
female infant is named in the synagogue, and 
that is the only ceremony to which she is sub- 
jected. 


HOW SOME WORDS ARE FORMED. 


A writer in AW the Year Round adopts the 
theory that words are originally pictures, and 
that the final roots are to be found in some re- 
semblance between the sounds of the words and 
the qualities of the objects they stand for. In 
his discussion he brings up many interesting 
derivations, which, whatever may be the merits 
of his theory, it will not be unprofitable or un- 
entertaining to to make the subject of a passing 
remark. Whence did old mother earth derive 
her name? There is an old Saxon proverb, 
‘« He that erith owith to ere in hope,” He that 
plougheth ought to plough in hope. Ere, then, 
meant to plough, the earth that which is 
ploughed. A similar root is that of the Sans- 
crit arya, one whoploughs, and the Latin arare, 
to plough. In the ancient chronicles of the 
British Isles we read of the Scotsand Picts. In 
the days when we used to pore over Caesar and 
Tacitus, we were told that the Picts were so 
called from Pieti, painted, from their fashion of 
painting their bodies after the manner of our 
Indians. But our author gives us a different 
version. He says the Picts were the folks who 
were fixed or settled down, while the Scots were 
those who did not settle down. Kindred to this 
is shot, something thrust out, a skater, one who 
thrusts out his feet, and a skittish horse, who 
does the same. The Picts built towns and 
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tilled the land; while the Scots pushed them- 
selves out into a wandering life on the moun- 
tain ranges. There is no apparent resemblance 
between the word dog and any of the sounds 

»by that animal. But it is the same word 
with the French dogue and the Teutonic doche, 
which sounds not unlike the barking of a dog. 
Indeed, our author asserts that every one who 
choses to listen attentively to the barking of 
dogs may hear many»of them pronounce their 
names plainly and unmistakably.” 

While upon the subject of dogs, it may be | 
proper to remark that a cur, from the Latin® 
curtis, short, is a curtailed dog, or one whosey 
tail has been cut off for straying in the foreg 
A pug is a monkey like dog, the monkey 
called puck. (How about pug-nose?’ Is 
monkey nose?) A terrier is from the Lat 
terrarius, an earth dog. A spaniel is a Spanish 
dog. A mongrel is a dog of mingled breed. 
The mastiff guards your house, (mazson). The 
lurcher lurks for game. One would,hardly ex- 
pect the cat of uttering her own name, but itis 
the same as the French chat, or the German 
katz, which brings to mind the indignant house- 
wife’s * scat ” which is clearly derived from the 
indignant cat. The horse neighs and is cal 
anag. The filly whinnies, and the Greeks 
her hinny. A horse is called 2 pony whes 
puny, a cob when cobby or stout, a dray-horse” 
when he is engaged in drawing. The lady’s 
horse was called a palfrey because it was led by 
the rein, (parle frein.) Pig reminds us of the 
nursery name, piggy-wiggy, which bears a strong 
resemblance to the weke! weke! of the little 
fellow under the gate. Hog is evidently a name 
given by the animal himself, who in repose or 
luxury is always uttering it. Bull in English, 
boeuf in French, bos in Latin, dous in Greck, are 
all imitations of the bellowing of the ox. The 
sound of the female is different, and is more ac- 
curately represented by the cow in English, and 
and gaus in Sanserit. A Scotchman may some- 
times be heard to say he is going to wale a wife. 
Such an expression is apt to convey to English 
ears a notion of great brutality, associated as it 
must be with the signifigance of the Englich 
word wale. But the Scotchman means he 
is going to choose or “will” him a” wife. 
“Wale” and “will” are both from the*same 
root, which is the Saxon verb wellen, to spring 
or gush out, as in the following coaplet :— 

‘*Thereby a chrystall stream did gently play, 

Which from a sacred fonntain welled alway.” 

Hence also our word well for a fountain of 
water. 

The word cotton is probably as old as woven 
fabrics. Five Wifindred years ago the word was 
used as the name of the woolen goods manufac- 
tured at Manchester. It is probably derived 
from the same source as the words cot, cottage, 
coast, and the French coée, all meaning things 





® 


laid alongside of each other, like the straw im 
thatch, the timbers in a cottage, or the fibres in 
thread. When the material was changed, the 
fabric still remained cotton, which name was 
transferred to the material. 


The Arabic iad 

kutu has the same signification. oo 
— ea 

HABITS OF THE BEAVER. 


The law of industry amoung working beavers 
is well attested to by hunters. Their dams or 


. 


»), houses are built anew df remodelled every fall, 


~ and ina way to suit the height of the water 
‘during the succeeding winter or spring. The 

pbject of the dam seems to regulate the height 
“@f the water at their house, where they have 
wo or three berths at different heights, where 
they sleep dry, but with their tails in the water, 
thus being warned of any change in the rise or 
fall of the water. Some houses stand six feet 
at least above the surface of the ‘meadow cov- 
ered with mud, and in the form of a round coal 
pit, but so intersected with sticks of wood as to 
be strong, and the weight of three or four men 
makes no impression upon it. 

A “full family,” as hunters call them, con- 
sists of the parental pair and the males of the 
next generation, with their mates. When the 

ibe gets large they colonise. Some time in 
the fall, all the single ones of both sexes con- 
gregate from considerable distances, at the 
deepest lake in the vicinity, where they choose 
their mates ; how ceremonious the nuptials we 
cannot say ; then they all go homegthe female 
following her mate, and all go to work, first 
putting the house and dam in order for winter, 
then laying in their stock of wood, the bark of 
which is their winter food. They go up the 
stream some three miles for their wood, and 
float it down to their houses, and then in some 
mysterious way, make it lie in a pile at the bot- 
tom of the pond, outside of the house, where 
they may take it at any time in. the winter for 
use. It is said that no human hands can dis- 
turb it without its rising and remaining afloat 
till the beavers have the handling of it. 

But we do not feel quite sure what is fact 
and what is conjecture respecting the beaver, 
whose works are so much in the night and deep 
under water. The fall of the year is a busy 
time with them, and it is interesting to sce 
their new dams in process of building, as we 
sometimes find them across large boating 
streams; and not unfrequently boatmen and 
river drivers tear away their dams and get a 
good of water for their use. They usually 
build e outlet of natural ds, and some- 
times flow large lakes Mlong pieces of 
dead water, but are always moving and recon- 
structing. How they keep their teeth in order 
for so much eating, when the best steel would 
wear out, is a mystery. They cut logs some- 
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and every stroke of the 
tif tells tow the job, and negermdoes a 
tooth get dull ag wé can see. Aa 
*'Two winters ago. some lumbermen eneatiped 
near one eirsponds. One aftertioon, they 
felled a treé across a lumber road, and before 
morning it was cut up by the beavers and hand- 
somely*piled out of the road.—Aroostook Pio 
neer. 
all’s Journal of Health. 
CHILDREN’S EATING. 


From 


This is a subject of literally vital interest to .~ 


every family ‘3 the land; more especially in 
large towns an@ cities, where the want of facil- 
ities and” inducements to out-door activities 
makes it absolutely indispensable to adopt some 
system in reference to the times, quantities, 
and qualities of the food to be taken by children ; 
for the. want of,ettention to which things mul- 
titudes die early, while other multitudes, not 
as large, however—for half of all that are born 
die before the age of eighteen years, in conse- 
quence mainly of inattention to the habits and 
health—become dyspeptic, scrofulous, or con- 
sumptive before the age of twenty-five, many of 
whom are destined to a life of weariness, of 
painful toil, and of wasting efforts for a living 
through sickness, and disease, and chronic 
sufferings. 

On entering the fifth year, or sixth at farthest, 
a child can be very easily habituated to eat at 
three regular times a day, at intervals of five or 
six hours, with nothing whatever between, ex- 
cept, ata little past mid-way, a single good 
ripe apple, or a piece of cold, dry coarse bread 
may be allowed to the less vigorous. Frequent 
eatings, at two or three“hours’ interval, espe- 
cially in connection with Beigg in the house 
most of the time, initiates. many ‘@hildren into 
a life-long dyspepsia, simply because.the stom- 
ach, being kept at work all the timé, has no rest, 
loses it tone and strength, like an over-worked 
servant or animal, and wears out prematurely. 

A second consideration is quantity. If’child- 
ren are taught to eat slowly, in loving good-na- 
ture—as will be the case if they are let alone 
by their parents, and not put in an ill-humor 
by incessant reprimands and innumerable rules 
and regulations about a hundred and one con- 
temptible triflee—they may generally be allowed, 
for breakfast and dinner to eat as long and as 
much as they want, if only all the hard food is 
cut up carefully with a sharp knife into pieces 
not larger than a pea. This should be consci- 
entiously and always attended to by one of the 
parents, for it can not be safely intrusted to 
one hireling out of a million ; parental affection 
only will do it as it ought to be done. : 

At supper, children should always be con- 
trolled ; let obeervation determine how much a 
child will eat and leave eomething over, and 
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then lest ok ‘not over no 
thirds, t amount. . : 
as to that most Fa 
Mlity of food for 
t for sweetness is i ppp 
_ outit; any child, however 
aie, and fortunately, ‘the two ‘things which 
children most love every where, and of, which 
never would get tired, and will always 
relishvwhen hungry, are milk.and bread, and 
these furnish as much sugar &§ any child needs. 
But no child can ever grow up healthy and 
handsome without good teeth, and as the per- 
manent ones begin to be made from the fourth 
year, their food should contain i great abund- 
‘ancé those elements which are needed for sound, 
durable teeth. The bony part of the tooth con- 
tains seventy-one per cent. of lime, the enamel 
ninety-four a cent. Out of one hundred 
parts of the finest, whitest flour, only six per 
cent. is lime ; of one hundred parts of flour made 
ofthe whole ‘grain, there is twenty-five per cent. 
of lime, or four times as much; and ‘no other 
general article of food contains any thing like 
as much lime as common brown bread. There- 
fore, it is a reasonable conclusion that if children 
were to live largely on flour made of the whole 
product of the grain, in the shape of well-made 
and well-baked brown bread, very much would 
be done toward securing them durable and 
beautiful teeth. When children are from 
home, let them live as others; when at home 
their bread should be uniformly made of the 
whole product of the grain ground, from’ their 
third to their fifteenth year, to be eaten with 
half a pint of milk for breakfast and i 
adding some berries from June until Septem 
and one or two baked apples the remainder of 
the year, adding a teaspoon or two of sugar. 
Such a supper or breakfast will always “ taste 
good” to them. Such a bill of fare, with two 
or three variations a week, and allowing them 
to eat what they want for dinner, will pretty 
surely, other things being equal, give good 
health, good teeth, a good constitution, and a 
good old age. 
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ITEMS. 

Amongst the vegetable products which have been 
proposed as substitutes for cotton, the fibrous coating 
of the South African onion appears to be one pre- 
senting great promise of utility. The fibre, which is 
enclosed in the external cuticle of the bulb, is long 
and fine, and of great tenacity, and appears capable 
of easy conversion into yarn. We understand that 
it is thought likely to prove still more important as 
a material for paper. 

Governor Yates, of Illinois, in his recent message, 
says that emancipation will be very quietly. aacoten 
plished. He thinks the slaves will Cape 
temporary suffering, and that they will esale’ 
in the northern States, but that.in the end they 
return to the South, and carry with them all of = 
present colored population. 


West Virginia, not Kanawha, is the name finally 


¢ 


‘will soon fy 
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fio te as the name of the new State just Admitted 
to the Union. 


MP Persoz,juar., has communicated to the “Acad: 
of ees (English) a paper on the property 
chloride of zinc, made perfectly neutral 
excess of oxyde of zinc, of dissolying 
Modes rapidly, if.concentrated atid 
Wat slowly if cold and diluted. It * 
therefore may 


separated from cottom by 8 

former, but not the latter. Since th ‘ 
nication, M. Ozanam has that ‘silk, as well as” 
cotton is soluble in am opper ; cotton in 

a short time, but silk n ours, while wool © 
is quite insoluble in it. “These discoveries 7 
two means of analysing stuffs. M. Ozanam is ef+. 
deavoring to turn the solubility of silk to account 


by casting it, or by drawing threads of silk out 1 
wire, instead of spinning them. 

Professor Tyndall has been engaged in some im. 
portant experiments on the absorption and radiation 
of heat by gases and vapors. It would appear that 


although perfectly dry air has scarcely any absorp- j 
‘ 
#3 


tion, or radiative power, the aqueous vapor which 
is always present in the atmosphere—at least, within 
three miles of the earth’s surface—poss@ases it ina 
great degree. «Its power is, however, far surpassed 
by some other aériform substances; among which 
the perfume of flowers occupiesa high place. Ozone 
possesses the power strongly, whilst oxygen does 
not. In reference to these latter substances, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall has proved, bya simple but conclusive » 
experiment, that ozone is not peroxide of ro eee 
as has been held by some. The alternative theo 
that itis merely oxygen with its molecules differen y 
grouped, is thus strengthened. 


A silver coin of Titus, the Roman Emperor, has 
just been found on a farm a‘ Petit-Quevilly, near 
Rouen, not far from the spot where remains of Roman 
sculptures were discovered when the Rouen Railway 
was made. The coin bears, on the observe, a cap- 
tive kneeling, apparently naked and in chains; 
round this figure are the words, “ Imperator Titvs 
Cesar Vespasianvs Avgvstvs pontifex maximus ;” 
and, on the reverse, “Tribvnitia potestate VIIII 
Imperator XIIII Consvlibvs VII Pater Patrie.” The 
medal was consequently struck in A. D. 79, and 
seems to have been intended to commemorate the 
victories obtained for the Emperor Titus by Agricola, 
over the barbarians of Caledonia and Britain. 


————> 0 ———___—_ 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour anp Meau.—The Flour market is firm. 
There are free sales for shipments at $612 a 650 
for superfine; ¢6 75 a 7 00 for extra; $7 25 
$7 75 for low grade and good extra family, an@$8 25 
up to $9 25 for fancy lots. There is but little Rye Flour 
or Corn Meal here—the former is dull at $5 00, and 
the latter at $4 00 per bbl, for Pennsylvania, and 
450 for Brandywine. 

Gramn.—There were fair sales of Pennsylvania 
red Wheat at $160 a 1 68, and white at $1 68a 
$1 85—the latter for choice Kentucky. Small sales 
of Pennsylvania Rye at 97c. The last sale of Dela- 
ware was at 90° cents. Corn is firm. Sales llow, 
old, at 89a 90c. Small lots of new at 86 a Oats 
are steady at Géycents per 32 lbs., and a 38¢ 
for measure, © 

Srxps.—Tiere is a good demand for Cloverseedilit 
$7 00 a 7 25 per 64 lbs. Timothy sells at from 
$2 25 to $250 per bushel. Flaxseed is wanted at 
$3 10 per bushel. 





